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Betts Basic Readers 


The Language Arts Series 


Grades One 
through Six 


Emmett A. Betts and Carolyn M. Welch 


EMPHATICALLY YES—every normal child can be taught to read if the proper 
materials of instruction are used. The desperate need for such instructional 
materials prompted the publication of this new basic reading series. 
filled with stories and pictures as gay and rollicking as those of any book 
that ever peeped from a Christmas stocking. It makes children want to read. 
It takes the guesswork out of reading instruction. The Story Books, Study Books, 
and Guide Books combine to enable each child to progress at his own pace. 


It is 


American Book Company 300 Pike street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 











MATHEMATICS FOR EVERY NEED 














GINN AND COMPANY 


165 Luckie Street, N. W., Atlanta 3 


Represented by Mr. Thomas M. Woodson, 
P. O. Box 246, Nashville, Tenn. 





Welchons-Krickenberger: Algebra, Book One, Ele- 
mentary Course; Algebra, Book Two, Second 


Course Complete 


Popular new algebras by two experienced and active high- 
school teachers. Book One is a simple, concise presentation, 


with much drill and many practical problems. Book Two 
stresses the use of algebra, relationships of numbers, problem 
solving, and reviews elementary algebra. 


Welchons-Krickenberger: Plane Geometry, Revised 
Edition; Solid Geometry, Revised Edition 

Practical modern geometries for high schools with special 
methods for helping pupils to hurdle hard spots. Plane 
Geometry, Rev. Ed. is notable for its clarity and many 
applications. Solid Geometry, Rev. Ed. includes systematic 
training in space perception, reasoning, fundamental relations. 


Betz-Miller-Miller-Mitchell-Taylor: Everyday Gen- 
eral Mathematics, Book One 

Thorough instruction in arithmetic, informal geometry, and 
simple algebra. Much material on consumer aspects. Ex- 
cellent review and testing program. Well illustrated. 


Potter-Dunn-Allen-Goldthwaite: Mathematics to 
Use 

A new mathematics for non-academic pupils which emphasizes 
meaning, teaches all new processes in short, explicit steps, 
includes comprehensive drill on arithmetical fundamentals. 
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Solves Classroom Phonograph Problems! 





RCA Victor 
Model 45EY3 


SeRCA VICTORS 
new PERSONAL 45 


only + {95° 





One look at RCA Victor’s newest “Victrola” 45 
phonograph and you'll agree Model 45EY3 has 
everything you have always wanted in a phono- 
graph for the classroom. 


RCA Victor Model 45EY3 weighs only 14 Ibs. 
A snug-fitting plastic handle in back of case 
makes it easy and convenient to carry from class- 
reom to classroom. The cabinet, made of durable 
plastic in deep maroon, is 7 high; 1114" wide; 
1114" deep. 

Plays twelve 7-inch records at 45 rpm... up 
to one hour of music at the press of a button... 
with lid in either open or closed position. Easiest, 
surest operating automatic record changer ever 
designed. Outmodes, outplays, outperforms any 
other way of playing records. All changes of 
records are made from large center spindle. No 
posts or clamps to adjust. 

The “Golden Throat” Tone System provides 
brilliant, enjoyable listening with ample volume 
for the classroom. “45” records are break-resistant 
and low-priced. They are so handy to store—150 
records fit in one foot of an ordinary bookshelf. 


FREE Record Catalog 


The Music America Loves Best RECORD CATALOG. 
A 240-page catalog of the finest music performed by the 
world’s greatest artists on RCA Victor Records. 


*Price shown is suggested list price subject to c»ange with- 
out notice and does not apply outside continental U.S.A, 


re ee ee ee 
| EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. 133-A 


| Radio Corporation of America, @ ab 


| Camden, N. J. 
| Please send me: 
CD) Information on RCA Victor Model 45EY3 
| ( The Music America Loves Best Record Catalog 
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ROM the way we have been boasting 
va it to our friends, there probably 
isn’t one among them who doesn't 
know. But just to make sure—we went to 
Washington early in December as a dele- 
gate to the Mid-Century White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. 

Rumor has it that once upon a time such 
conferences were actually held in the White 
House. That must have been before the 
President was so indiscriminate with his 
invitations. Had the White House been 
more than an empty shell (remodeling, you 
know), we would still have had to go to 
the Armory for the meetings. There is a 
limit to the number of places that will 
hold 5,000 people. 

More work is done when small groups 
get together, of course. No one expected 
the Conference to set up a city-wide 
recreation program or to organize a health 
plan for some one county. There were 
moments when we doubted that a majority 
of us could agree on any resolution. But 
we did. The Conference adopted a series 
of resolutions and findings that will be 
made public as soon as an editorial com- 
mittee can decide where to put the commas. 

But the thing that impressed us was the 
interest shown in children and youth. (It 
would have been hard not to show some 
interest in youth, when there were so many 
around serving as official delegates—and 
they were quite vocal, too. None of this 
children should be seen and not heard 
business for them.) You will learn soon 
of the recommendations and will learn, too, 
of state plans. Then we hope you will 
work with other interested people in your 
community to see that the children are 
given every opportunity to become the kind 
of citizens you'd like to trust your future to. 

ERE is a platitude about attitudes— 

they have a great deal to do with 
how much we get out of life. We think 
no one will seriously challenge that state- 
ment. We know people who leap out of 
bed in the morning singing the well-known 
chorus from Oklahoma!, but they aren't 
us. We have an idea that they are the 
same ones who go around all day long 
being glad about something. And we 
have certain names for them besides Polly- 
anna. 

Then we know others who simply won't 
face a new day until it is half gone. What 
with the weather being as it is a good part 
of the time, we are in this class right often. 
It is hard to be happy about going out in 
a pouring rain when you left your un- 
brella at the office last week. 

Recently we were in a sort of middle 
class. We found ourselves making coffee 
when we finally opened one eye to look 
out the window, and we nearly dropped 
the percolator. There was the most beauti- 
ful, clean, glistening world we had seen 


in years. We wondered if perhaps Edna 
Millay hadn’t chosen the wrong season to 
say, “Thou’st made the world too beautiful 
this year.” And, finding ourselves in a 
rare poetic mood, we almost burst into 
song in our enthusiastic if grating mono- 
tone. 

But before that first note could locate 
itself, we heard the rattle of chains on an 
icy street and the song died a-borning. 
All during breakfast we worried about how 
we would climb the hill to the office. We 
thought about heavy overshoes vs. wet 
feet, hats vs. warm scarves, and such 
stuff, until we almost persuaded ourselves 
to stay home. 

But that morning our conscience had 
waked up when we did, and it pushed us 
out the front door. Were we ever disap- 
pointed! It wasn’t cold. It wasn’t wet. 
If we walked carefully, it wasn’t even 
slippery. And an occasional tantalizing 
snowflake on our eye-lash just served to re- 
mind us to stop looking at the slush under- 
foot. 

There is nothing any prettier than snow 
—and nothing any more disagreeable when 
it starts going away. If only it would leave 
the way it comes—suddenly, gloriously, a 
soft white blanket to hide the ugly scars 
and make the broken fences arcs instead 
of angles. 

HEN you read this, you will have 
been preached to at least a dozen 
times about “now is the time for good 


resolutions.” At the risk of being expelled © 


from the Girl Scouts and the Sunshine 
League, we are not going to make any 
resolutions this year. We are opposed to 
them. 

Will saying we are not going to lose our 
temper in 1951 make us stop hiding be- 
hind our desk and breaking pencils into 
little pieces? Will saying we are going to 
stop drinking Cokes twice a day put an 
extra dime in our piggy bank? We don't 
know about you, but when we write down 
such resolutions, it just makes us feel a 
bit guiltier when we bang our head 
against the wall. 

The way we like to handle the question 
is to forget all about resolutions. Then 
when people ask us, “And what did you 
resolve this year?” we just answer blithely, 
“Nothing!” We don’t think anybody ever 
yet resolved or legislated anything out of 
being. With us, it takes a series of good 
long talks with ourself out behind the 
house. Besides, a lot of resolutions are 
nothing but gloop. Why give up coffee 
for breakfast if you really like coffee for 
breakfast? Why write letters to people if 
you don’t care a snap if they answer of 
not? Personally, we think it all goes back 
to a martyr complex. 

And with that—a happy 1951 to all of 
youl 
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COMMENT 





THE FARM BUREAU 


It is now five p.m., December 7. The DC-6 on which 
your editor is flying left Dallas only a few minutes ago 
and is now some eight thousand feet above the wide open 
spaces of Texas. Soon we will be over Arkansas and at 
6:10 p.m. we arrive in Memphis, Tennessee. 

We have been in Dallas at the request of the National 
Education Association to appear before the Resolutions 
Committee of the American Farm Bureau to ask for a res- 
olution favoring Federal Aid to education. The case has 
been made in the best way possible. Because we repre- 
sented the educational forces of America, we were well 
received, and a favorable resolution is likely to be 
adopted. 

The American Farm Bureau is a great organization. It 
is composed of men and women who form the backbone 
of America. This organization will be found always ad- 
vocating better education and helping to fight the battle 
for improving schools throughout the country. 

The Tennessee Farm Bureau has been advocating bet- 
ter education in Tennessee for years. President Tom 
Hitch and the forty thousand members have contributed 
much to the success of the efforts made to finance edu- 
cation more adequately in Tennessee. They will continue 
to do so, because they are vitally interested in solving the 
problems which we face in Tennessee, particularly in the 
rural areas. 

The school people in Tennessee should know and work 
with the people of the Farm Bureau, because, in most in- 
stances, they are our friends. 


THE GOVERNOR 


As the flight continues, our thoughts turn from the 
Farm Bureau and Federal Aid to education to the five- 
point program and our chances for success. One thought 
is now uppermost in our thinking. Who are the people 
who will determine the success or failure of our program? 

Many people must play a part if the program is to be 
enacted into law. You as teachers and school leaders 
have an important role. You must build good will and 
support on the part of the public by the performance 
of your duties day by day. You have done this well. 

The many fine organizations supporting our program 
have played an important part. There must be evidence 
of public support if laws are to be enacted. The hundreds 
of resolutions, representing hundreds of thousands of 
people, are proof of the public support which prevails. 

The Commissioner of Education has a vital role to 
play. He is the official adviser of the Governor. He is 
the man who must give the final word as to the most 
urgent needs which must be met. He understands the 
problems and he will make his recommendations with 
only one thing in mind—the best interests of the boys 
and girls of Tennessee. 

The most important individual in this matter of secur- 
ing legislation is the Governor. He must consider the 
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needs of education as well as the needs of every depart- 
ment of the state government. He must consider the 
revenues available, and the possible sources of new 
revenue, if any. He must consider the best interests of 
a majority of the people. 

There is no doubt about Governor Browning's interest 
in education. His record through the years attests to his 
abiding desire to give Tennessee the best schools in its 
history. He understands the needs and he will do his 
best to see that these needs are met. 


The Governor usually initiates most of the important 
legislation which goes before the General Assembly. It 
is most important that he pass on to the Legislature his 
recommendations of legislation which will make the five- 
point program a reality. Your state office will work with 
the Governor and the Commissioner in every way possible 
to the end that this may be accomplished. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The seventy-seventh session of the General Assembly 
will meet on January 1, 1951, with 28 Democrats and 5 
Republicans composing the Senate and 80 Democrats and 
19 Republicans in the House of Representatives. The 
majority of these 132 ladies and gentlemen will have the 
final say about school legislation and all other legislation. 
All the preliminary work is important; resolutions are 
fine; approval of the Governor is a “must”; but the final 
say is in the hands of the Legislature. 


For a number of years, our Legislatures have been most 
favorable to improving the schools. This one will be no 
exception. Through cooperation of the school people of 
the counties of Tennessee in explaining our needs to the 
members of the Legislature, more than two-thirds of both 
Houses have endorsed the program. Those who have 
not signed endorsements are not committed to opposition 
of it. They want to make greater improvements in the 
schools, and they will make every reasonable effort to do 
so. 


You as teachers and school leaders should keep in close 
touch with your Representatives and Senators and give 
them such information as they may need. They must be 
convinced beyond any doubt that the legislation we are 
asking is needed now even more than it was when the 
program was adopted. There must be no dropping back. 
We must continue to make progress. 


And now the lights of the great city of Memphis are 
below us and we are about to land in the good state of 
Tennessee. ; 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 


The entire staff of the TEA wish for you a most happy 
and prosperous new year. We want you to join with us 
in one resolution: We resolve to do our part for our state 
and our nation in this national emergency. 





Are We Lazy or Uumb? 





Know your facts... 


NE of our city’s leading in- 
dustrialists remarked to me in 
a casual conversation recently that 
the low salary scale paid to teachers 
in this state was a result of the 
teachers’ own laziness or dumbness. 

“Suppose,” he said, “I was manu- 
facturing tooth paste and had the 
full cooperation of twenty thousand 
teachers in Tennessee who would go 
home with their pupils in the after- 
noons and talk with their parents 
about my product as enthusiastically 
as I myself would do if I had the 
same opportunity. Since you teach- 
ers have the respect and confidence 
of practically all the parents in the 
state, I need not tell you what the 
results would be. I would become 
a rich man immediately.” 

“Now if you could do as much for 
me in my business you certainly 
could do as-much for yourselves in 
improving your own _ economic 
status,” he continued. “If I made 
as poor effort selling my product to 
the public as you teachers in selling 
yours, I would be in the bread lines 
in no time. I never retire at night 
without giving some thought as to 
how I can better sell my product to 
the public. All during the day as I 
walk down the production lines in 
my factory absorbed as to how I can 
improve my product, I am also think- 
ing of ways and means as to how I 
can better sell it to the consumer. 
In fact, no business man would ex- 
pect to succeed who put forth all of 
his effort in perfecting his product 
and ignoring the fact that he has just 
as big or bigger job in selling it.” 
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ELVIN BRYANT 


Lincoln Park School, Knoxville 


You can see why business men 
think of teachers as being either 
dumb or lazy. He thinks that we are 
either too dumb to think up ways and 
means for selling our product or if 
we do think of such things we are too 
lazy to make the effort to sell it. 

If during this month every teacher 
in Tennessee would visit the parents 
of each child in her home room and 
explain the five point program to 
them and request that they either 
write or see their newly elected 
Represenative or Senator of the State 
Legislature in behalf of the program 
I am certain that it would pass with- 
out a dissenting vote. Now what 
business man would not do as little 
as that in order to succeed in his 
business? Think of it, just make 30 
or 40 calls and “Bang” our program 
is enacted into law. 


An Effort Would Help 

I am a parent as well as a teacher. 
If Betty or Jimmy’s teacher were to 
come to my home and make a request 
of me to contact a member of the 
State Legislature in behalf of the 
educational program of the TEA, I, 
like nearly all parents, would be de- 
lighted to do so. Of course I would 
have to be shown the need of it 
before I acted. No tooth paste sales- 
man would expect to succeed if he 
approached his prospect in a half- 
hearted manner. First, he would 
have to believe in his product. Then 
he must talk about it in a pleasant 
manner but enthusiastically and with 
a confidence that in the end the 
prospect will become a customer. 
So would the teacher if she expected 
to sell me the program and get me to 
buy it with my efforts. Since my 
ambitions for my children are no dif- 
ferent than most other parents I 
would get behind any program that 
would give Tennessee the best school 
system that we can afford. 





. and talk about them 


We spend more money each year 
for whiskey, tobacco, candy, and 
chewing gum than we do on our 
schools. Certainly we can afford a 
far better program than we are pro- 
posing. 

Each year our local Education 
Association gives a tea in honor of 
the new teachers. This year we noted 
there were nearly as many young 
men as young women. These young 
men will stay with us for a year or 
two, maybe three, but sooner or later 
some merchant or manufacturer of 
a gadget or a commodity of some 
kind will make them an attractive 
offer far in excess of what is being 
paid by our school board and away 
they will go. 

There is not a gadget made that is 
half as important as my children and 
no other parent in this state believes 
so either. But what has happened? 
The gadget maker and merchandiser 
have sold the people and politicians 
a bill of goods, while we, as teachers 
and administrators of our schools, 
have sat idly by and waited for some 
one else to do the job of selling the 
schools. 

If you will join forces with the 
other teachers in your County and 
organize the people who are already 
sold on a better school program we 
need not fear the results when our 
Legislature convenes. 


Is it too late to sell our legislative program to the people 
of Tennessee? Not if we get to work right now, with intel- 
ligence and enthusiasm, points out the newly elected presi- 
dent of the East Tennessee Education Association. 
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few days ago one of our lead- 

ing educators made this state- 
ment: “There are indications that 
teaching—the heart and soul of public 
education—is assuming some of the 
characteristics of a profession.” This 
struck me as a rather surprising 
statement because I had regarded 
teaching just as truly a profession as 
the law, theology, or medicine. Per- 
haps he has not yet got far beyond 
Bernard Shaw who, characteristically 
with tongue in cheek, said, “He who 
can does, he who cannot, teaches,” 
and someone has added, “He who 
cannot teach, teaches teachers.” 
When, however, I looked up the 
definition of profession, professional 
and professor, I found that perhaps 
as a group we may be lacking at 
times in some of the attributes that 
characterize a profession. 

Let us take a look at this word 
“profession.” I’ve always been in- 
trigued with acrostics and on pain of 
seeming trite, I should like to use 





Professional Attitudes 


I never could understand why 
anyone should try to conceal the fact 
that he is a teacher. Why should we 
not be proud to look like teachers? 
I’ve never seen anywhere a better 
dressed, better looking group of 
women than faces me today. You 
might well be taken for a group at- 
tending a Paris Fashion Preview, 
except that I suspect you look 
happier, more contented and I’m sure 
more intelligent. You probably, as 
I did, read and enjoyed the story in 
a recent issue of Readers Digest 
that runs like this. Two little boys 


Speaking to the MTEA Home Economics teachers, Miss 
Creighton said, “Basic to the establishment of any field 
as a profession are the attitudes of those engaged in that 


field.”’ 


this word, “profession” to see what 
it holds for us in defining the pro- 
fession of teaching. I believe you 
will agree that basic to the establish- 
ment of any work as a profession, 
are the attitudes of those engaged 
in that field of work. If their atti- 
tudes inspire respect and confidence, 
if their attitudes lead others to expect 
a certain unfailing high standard of 
service to mankind, it is regarded as 
a profession. 


Pride in Our Job 

- To get back to my acrostic, then, 
let us start with the letter “P.” First, 
I believe, we must accept Pride. Pride 
in our profession, a firm belief that 
it is the finest, greatest, most inter- 
esting, most rewarding— if not in 
material things, yet rewarding in 
satisfactions. History has always ac- 
corded teaching a place of prom- 
inence. What men have influenced 
thought and progress as Confucious, 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, the greatest 
teacher of all times, Jesus Christ, and 
in later years, Pestalozzi, Eliot, 
Dewey, and a host of others? No 
other profession can boast so proud 
and long a history. 
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Her remarks will be of interest to all teachers. 


sitting on the curbstone were argu- 
ing. One said, “Be quiet, here comes 
two ladies.” Said the other, “They 
ain't ladies, they're teachers.” The 
teachers heard the remark and 
started laughing. So the other boy 
said, “Oh, they ain’t teachers, they're 
laughing.” When we can laugh down 
disparaging remarks about the 
teacher look, when we can belie it 
by our bearing and dress, we have 
gone a long way toward establishing 
our right to pride in our profession. 


Responsibility for Results 

Next we have “R.” What about 
the attitude of Responsibility, the 
understanding that teaching is chal- 
lenging work, no place for inertia, 
for the take-it-easy type, the suitcase 
type, who is satisfied just to get by? 
So long as the principal and super- 
visor do not complain, she thinks she 
is doing all right. More and more 
the public is demonstrating its con- 
cern about education. Public support 
in most states is on the increase but 
along with it is an expectation of 
results. Are we feeling sufficiently 
the responsibility for producing re- 
sults? Just as surely as I stand here, 


MARTHA CREIGHTON 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


if the desired results are not forth- 
coming, a reaction will set in such 
as we have never seen. Responsi- 
bility means that we must give con- 
tinuously of the best thought and 
action we can muster. 

“O”—Open-mindedness. The atti- 
tude of looking for newer and better 
ways of doing the job. Each teacher, 
if she is to grow and develop in her 
profession, must never be completely 
satisfied but must keep the experi- 
mental approach to her job. 

Gilbert Chesterton once said, 
“Merely having an open mind is 
nothing; the object of opening the 
mouth is to shut it again on some- 
thing solid.” 

Evaluation is probably one of the 
most important tasks of the teacher 
today. Of course it is disconcerting 
at times to find out pupils have not 
made the progress hoped for, but 
recognizing and trying again and 
again for better results is striking 
solid ground. 


Faith to Guide Us 

The next letter we turn our atten- 
tion to is “F.” Shall we say Faith? 
Faith in family life and its impor- 
tance to personality growth and de- 
velopment to human happiness and 
attainment, faith in the family as the 
most vital unit in our democracy. 
Faith in the contribution we can 
make to the maintenance and im- 
provement of family living. Faith 
enough to guide us toward working 
on those aspects which make a fun- 
damental contribution to good family 
living and not to be side-tracked by 
the trivial and unimportant. Faith 
enough to weigh carefully each 
practice we advocate in terms of its 
real worth to the family. If we hold 
to this faith, we must look deeper 
into the human relations side and 
give less attention to the material 
side. As yet, I fear we are too con- 
cerned with things rather than with 
the spirit of the home. 

(Continued on page 18) 


An Experiment in 


Teaching Children to Read 


Authorities in reading say that one in seven adults cannot 
read a newspaper intelligently or write a correct letter, 
and one in three cannot read with ease and understanding 
materials of sixth grade reading difficulty. 


EADING retardation continues 

to be the most persistent prob- 
lem in the school today. Vast num- 
bers of poor readers are piling up in 
all grades, particularly in the upper 
grades. 

This situation need not exist if a 
continuous well-balanced reading 
program is carried out from the first 
through the twelfth grade. Reading 
is not taught once and for all in the 
first grade. It is a continuing pro- 
cess. Old skills need to be maintained 
with increasing depth on succeeding 
grade levels, and new skills need to 
be introduced. 

Authorities say that remedial read- 
ing on a wholesale scale cannot be 
justified. It is a negative approach. 
Reading must be taught to prevent 
failures, for remedial reading is like 
locking the barn door after the horse 
is stolen. 


An Experimental Program 

The sixth grade at Warner School 
recently participated in an experi- 
mental program in group instruction 
in reading. The program was plan- 
ned to evaluate certain materials 
and procedures for use in group 
work, and to improve the reading 
of every pupil. 

The sixth grade was composed of 
31 children. They were given read- 
ing instruction five days a week for 
approximately six weeks. The daily 
instruction period lasted forty-five 
minutes. 

A diagnostic silent reading test and 
the Kuhlman-Anderson Intelligence 
Tests were given the group before 
the program was begun. The read- 
ing level ranged from grade 3.9 to 
7.0, with a median of 5.9, approxi- 
mately one year below their grade 
placement. Intelligence quotients 
ranged from 75 to 121, with a median 
of 94, indicating that the group was 
normal in intelligence. 


A skill developmental program was 
used as a basis for the teaching. 
Throughout the program, these skills 
were emphasized: understanding 
ideas, interpreting ideas, organizing 
ideas, understanding word meanings, 
and studying words. 

Materials used in the program took 
care of the wide spread of individual 
differences. The entire group worked 
at the same time, but each child 
worked with interesting material on 
his own instructional level. 

At the beginning of the period 
each day, the teacher and pupils 
studied the title, subheads, illustra- 
tions and motivation questions be- 
fore reading the content of the day’s 
lesson. The pupils then read the 
pages without the teacher’s assist- 
ance. After the reading, they carried 
out, independently, the comprehen- 
sion exercises on the material they 
had read. Each exercise was dis- 
cussed with the class and their errors 
were pointed out. 

Progress Became a Game 

Each child recorded his progress 
on an individual progress record 
sheet. As each child noted his im- 
provement and successes day by day, 
the chart became an interesting and 
stimulating game. 

After six weeks of instruction, the 


Reading is not taught once and for 
all in the first grade. 


tinuing process. 


It is a con- 


JAMES M. HILL 
Warner School, Nashville 


children were tested again, using the 
Form B of the diagnostic reading 
test. From the median of 5.9 reading 
level, the children showed a gain to 
6.4 median reading level, a gain of 
five months accomplished in six 
weeks of instruction. 

The results of this experimental 
program lead to certain definite con- 
clusions: 

1. A_ skill development program 
for every pupil is important in a 
total reading program. 

2. A skill development program 
can used jointly with a basic text. 

3. It is possible to individualize 
instruction and still teach several 
groups at the same time. 

4. Children who are retarded in 
reading make progress in such group 
work. 

5. Children enjoy group work. 

6. Remedial reading classes will 
no longer be necessary if a skill 
development program is set up on 
every grade level. 

7. All pupils in all grades need 
continuous systematic guidance in 
the basic reading habits and skills. 

8. This kind of program teaches 
children to think critically as well 
as to read better. 

9. Motivation was great because of 
high interest of context. 
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COME TO THE FAIR! 


HE pleasures of book reading 

have captured the public fancy 
in Chattanooga, thanks to a well- 
rounded Book Fair recently spon- 
sored by the Chattanooga Public Li- 
brary, and co-sponsored by that city’s 
four book stores. 

Close to 10,000 Chattanoogans— 
most of them  teen-agers—partici- 
pated directly in the Fair, but prac- 
tically all the city’s people became 
acquainted with the affair through a 
strong program of publicity. Chatta- 
nooga’s two daily newspapers carried 
a total of more than 300 inches of 
news stories and photographs, and 
radio programs featuring the Fair 
were aired daily. 

In planning this year’s Fair, Head 
Librarian Elizabeth Edwards and her 
staff profited by their experience 
with their initial effort in 1949. A 
streamlined program was devel- 
oped that would appeal to all types 


of citizens. 


Schools Cooperated 


Unlike other and more fortunate 
cities where Book Fairs are operated 
on budgets running to five figures, 
the Chattanooga Library had no 
funds available for this promotion. 
Miss Edwards and her associates 
overcame this obstacle by interesting 
a number of Chattanooga organiza- 
tions in assuming responsibility for 
various phases of the program. 

The public schools were asked to 
cooperate, and they came through 
nobly. When Open House day was 
held, thousands of Chattanoogans 
who visited the library were de- 
lighted to see every available inch of 
space devoted to exhibits entered by 
the schools. The exhibits reflected 
many hours of classroom time spent 
in the preparation. 

Each of them carried out a theme 
depicting a popular book or period 
in literature. The six winning schools 
in the competition received $150 in 
books, donated by the book stores— 
Read More, Payne’s, Miller’s and 
Loveman’s. Negro schools also had 
exhibits and were awarded prizes at 
the Howard branch library for 
Negroes. 

Interest in the Open House was 
not limited to schools exhibits, 
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though, and here is where a number 
of cooperating organizations “got 
into the act.” The Chattanooga Area 
Historical Association prepared an 
interesting adult exhibit which fea- 
tured valuable old manuscripts, maps 
and books dealing with the Chat- 
tanooga area. The oldest item in this 
collection was a 1775 map of what 
was then known as “Cherokee Coun- 
try.” The city’s Jewish organizations 
presented an interesting display of 
religious items, while the Artists and 
Authors Club sponsored an “Old 
Book” contest, which drew more than 
100 entries from the public, with the 
oldest book submitted dating back to 
1576. 

Fortunately, the Library antici- 
pated a record crowd during the 
Open House, and presented educa- 
tional movies during the afternoon 
hours, thus holding the crowds in 
the display rooms to manageable 
size. The Chattanooga Boy Scout 
troops also presented puppet shows. 


Authors Visited 


The two “stars” of the Chattanooga 
Book Fair this year were visiting 
authors Janet Lambert and Frances 
Fitzgerald Wright. The authors, who 


GREG WINSLOW 


came to the Fair through the courtesy 
of their publishers, spent a busy week 
shuttling to the city’s grade and high 
school assemblies. The two ladies 
proved as popular in person as the 
books they have written. Mrs. Lam- 
bert, who came from her home in 
New York, has thrilled many a 
youngster with her books, which in- 
clude “Candy Kane,” “Dreams of 
Glory,” “Friday’s Child,” “Glory Be” 
and many others. 

Mrs. Wright, from nearby Gallatin, 
is the author of the popular “Lucy 
Ellen” series for teen-agers, and 
writes for the “American Girl” maga- 
zine. 

During the course of the Fair, both 
Mrs. Lambert and Mrs. Wright prob- 
ably wrote the equivalent of a book 
in the medium of autographs, so 
taken with them were their young 
admirers. This activity culminated 
in a Coke Party given at the Read 
House—a Chattanooga hotel—by the 
book stores. During the party the 
authors signed autographs, the young 
guests drank Cokes, and the book 
stores sold books from their display 
—all at a great rate. Some 600 bottles 
of the precious drink were consumed 
before the supply was exhausted. 





Christine Noble Govan was as much in demand as Coke at the youngsters’ 


party. 





Council With a Conscience 


MRS. ALTON GREENE 
Caldwell School, Nashville 


T nine o'clock on the first Mon- 
day in October, every class- 
room in Caldwell School (with the 
exception of the first grade rooms) 
opens and two Safety Council repre- 
sentatives from each room proudly 
step out into the halls. This is justifi- 
able pride, for these boys and girls 
have been chosen by their classmates 
to represent their respective rooms 
at the regular semi-monthly meeting 
of the Caldwell School Safety Coun- 
cil. They have been elected by pop- 
ular vote and they serve for an en- 
tire school year. 

Upon arrival at the auditorium, 
these room representatives are joined 
by all the members of the School 
Safety Patrol and the teachers who 
sponsor this phase of the school 
activities. 

The meeting is called to order by 
the president—usually a sixth grade 
student elected by the Council upon 
the recommendation of a nominating 
committee—who conducts a regular 
business session with minutes, roll 
call, old business, new business, the 
patrol captain’s report and standing 
committee reports. Only those items 
are reported that need to be carried 
back to the classrooms by their 
representatives. 


Safety on School Buses 


The patrol asks that each teacher 
be requested to warn those students 
who ride city buses that some of 
them are endangering themselves 
and others by stepping off the curb 
while waiting for the bus. He also 
announces that he has discussed this 
with the school principal who has 
instructed him to send violators of 
this safety rule to her office, where 
she will let them wait until the next 
bus, which will not be so crowded. 

The playground committee is com- 
mended by the sponsors for the good 
job they are doing in keeping the 
grounds free of glass, wire, sticks, 
and other safety hazards. 

The program chairman takes 
charge at the proper time and re- 
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minds the Council that the safety 
topic for October is Fire Prevention. 
She calls on the group that was in- 
strumental in preparing the new 
Safety Songbooks to distribute them. 

These books were made on the 
school duplicating machine and their 
nine pages were stapled together in 
a construction paper cover with 
“Safety Songs” in big black letters on 
each one. These are to be distributed 
and collected at each meeting. They 
contain twenty or more verses that 
can be sung to familiar tunes, and 
also a collection of our best-loved 
patriotic songs. Group singing fol- 
lows and even the second grade 
members who cannot yet read the 
words make a noble effort to join in 
with the rest. 


Contest With Cards 


Twelve fourth grade students read 
a set of fire prevention suggestions. 
A contest follows of the true-false 
type, but instead of any written 
answers, red and green cards (3” x 
5” pieces of construction paper) are 
used. Each student is given a card 
of each color. If the statement read 


is a good suggestion or practice to 
follow, the green card is held high, 
meaning “Go ahead. That is the 
right thing to do.” If a false state- 
ment or a dangerous practice is used, 
the red card goes up, for it means 
“Stop! That is not right.” This works 
nicely where there is such a wide 
range of ages and so little time for 
checking any written contest. 

A poem, “Use Your Head,” by 
Alice Crowell Hoffman, is given by 
a fifth grade boy. It reads as fol- 
lows: 

A match has a head, 

But it cannot think. 

You must use your head 
As quick as a wink, 

When using a match, 

For it’s up to you 

To do what the match 
Simply cannot do. 

The program is concluded by all 
of the members standing and repeat- 
ing in unison the Safety Pledge: 

I will work for the safety of others 
as I would want them to work 
for my safety. 

I will try to be careful all the time, 
everywhere. 

I will not take unnecessary chances 
of getting hurt and will warn 
others against doing so. 
will do my part to help reduce 
the number of accidents this 
year. 

All this I will do for the sake of 
humanity and the honor of my 
school. 


a 














There must be some reason for it when a school has no 
student seriously injured in a school or traffic accident for 


an entire school year. 


Perhaps an active Safety Council 


should receive some of the credit. 
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The president is again placed in 


control of the meeting. She an- 
nounces the regular monthly meeting 
of the Bicycle Club on the second 
Tuesday morning. She tells the 
Council that a fire prevention play 
will be given by a fifth grade group 
at the next meeing. Her final state- 
ment is to remind all representatives 
that they are to carry back to their 
respective rooms the main facts 
which have been presented in the 
meeting. A motion to adjourn is 
properly made and seconded. 


Good Carry-Over 


The Safety Council is only one 
phase of the program that is being 
directed toward making our school 
and our school community a better 
and a safer place in which to live. 
Other school organizations that work 
for the same goal are the Bicycle 
Club and the Fire Patrol. When a 
school with an enroljment of more 
than eight hundred students has no 
one seriously injured in any school or 
traffic accident for an entire school 
year, there must be some virtue and 
some “carry over” of the principles 
and practices that they hear about 
and participate in at the school. 


Many by-products also come out of 
the Safety Council itself. A certain 
degree of parliamentary procedure 
is learned. Opportunities are afforded 
for reading and speaking to a group 
as well as for giving stunts, plays 
and the like. Democratic elections, 
sharing of experiences, acceptance 
of responsibility, and recognition of 
the other person’s ability are only a 
few of the approved educational 
principles that this type of organiza- 
tion provides. 

In conclusion, there is one word 
of warning to be given. While the 
teacher-sponsors always stay in the 
background as much as possible, 
there is a definite correlation be- 
tween the effectiveness of the safety 
program and the enthusiasm of its 
sponsors. When a teacher begins 
to realize that these simple meetings 
are affecting the lives and the living 
of those people in the school and the 
community, the job of safety sponsor 
becomes a worthwhile endeavor. 

*Use Your Head, by A. C. Hoffman, is 
from Safety Activities For All Grades, In- 
structor Handbook Series, F. A. Owen 
Publishing Co., Dansville, New York. 
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An Alphabet for Teachers 


TED C. COBUN 


Aptitude—the teacher must have an 
aptitude for teaching. Without it, 
he will not be happy and will find 
teaching difficult, if not unbear- 
able. 

Beneficence—the good teacher must 
be kind, and must have a sincere 
desire to help others. 

Courage—the good teacher will fre- 
quently find himself in difficult 
positions on highly controversial 
issues. He must have the courage 
to seek the right, as he is able to 
see it, and follow it. 

Determination—the teacher will fre- 
quently find himself opposed. He 


must not become discouraged 
easily. 

Enthusiasm—the good teacher enters 
into his professional activities 


with verve and vigor. This, in 
turn, is infectious and helps to 
improve the over-all quality of 
education. 

Freedom—the good teacher is a free 
man. If he is not, he will not be 
able to teach freedom or have the 
continuous learning which is nec- 
essary to understand the fluid na- 
ture of freedom. 

Gregarious—the good teacher must 
enjoy being with people, and he 
must think of his students as peo- 
ple, not as just students. 

Happy—the good teacher must be 
happy so that distracting feeling 
will not depreciate the warmth of 
his nature. 

Interesting—the good teacher must 
cultivate the interesting qualities 
of his personality so that people 
will enjoy being with him. 

Jocular—the good teacher must have 
a sense of humor. Above all, he 
must avoid acquiring the qualities 
of a “stuffed shirt.” 


Keen—the good teacher must be con- 
stantly alert to the exigencies of 
the teaching situation. . 

Liberal—the good teacher must be 
ever able to consider the viewpoint 
of others without bigotry or nar- 
rowness. 

Mature—to meet the problems of a 
teaching situation, the good 
teacher must be mentally fit and 
ready. 

Noble—the good teacher must pos- 
sess excellence of mind and. char- 
acter. 

Opulent—the good teacher must be 
able to meet and solve many prob- 
lems. To do this requires wealth 
in ability and experience. 

Profound—the good teacher ever 
avoids shallowness of wisdom. 

Quiet—the good teacher is able to 
soothe the kinetic turbulence of 
the classroom. 

Respectful—the good teacher is re- 
spectful of his God, his country, 
and his fellows. 

Simple—the good teacher is truthful, 
sincere, and not artificial. 

Tactful-the good teacher is able to 
moderate a discussion, and can 
arbitrate a successful conclusion. 

Urbane—the good teacher teaches 
much by personal example. 

Versatile—the good teacher has many 
resources and is able to make wide 
use of all of them. 

Winning—the good teacher has the 
ability to win the respect of others. 

Xenial—the good teacher is a good 
guest and a good host. 

Young—the good teacher is young in 
spirit, and is thereby better able to 
understand the young. 

Zealous—the good teacher lives his 
profession with zeal so that living 
and teaching become one and the 
same. 





Recipe: A Perfect Teacher 


J 
~ 


cup Love 

cup Understanding 
cup Wisdom 

cup High Ideals 
teaspoon Humor 
Fairness 

1 Forgiveness 


Pa 


a 


= 


Cream Love, add Understanding 
and High Ideals, sifted alternately 
with Humor and Wisdom. Add 
Fairness and Forgiveness. Fill a 
Teacher tin lined with Neatness, and 
steam one life time. Serve to knowl- 
edge-hungry students daily. Serves 
an unlimited number. 

Jupy Gattis 
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SUSY 


and the cottage cheese 
MARY WOOD AND MRS. ERLINE ELMORE 


IGHT-YEAR-OLD Jacky softly 

whispered, “Goodbye, Susy,” 
to the papier mache cow he had 
helped to make. And Susy stood 
with Billy and Daisy and Bossie as 
Jacky, whose slow mental processes 
make him different from other chil- 
dren, went home. 

Two groups of mentally handi- 
capped children at Warner School 
participated in an activity they 
called “the dairy farm.” They made 
two cows—Susy and Billy—and bor- 
rowed the two others from the Na- 
tional Dairy Council. They made a 
large red barn and silo from card- 
board boxes. Older children made 
the farm house and large wooden 
boxes that were filled with soil and 
planted with grain, grass and vege- 
tables. 

The chief reason for presenting a 
study of a dairy farm was the health 
aspect. The importance of milk and 
milk products in the diet was 
stressed. The children collected car- 
tons and containers for milk prod- 


Warner School, Nashville 


ucts. Individual weight charts were 
kept from the beginning of the study. 

One day the children made cottage 
cheese in the classroom from raw 
milk that had been allowed to “clab- 
ber.” They had a cheese party 
then, with their own cottage cheese 
served on crackers. Eighty per cent 
of the children had never eaten cot- 
tage cheese, but it is a must for the 
next party’s refreshments. 

Another time more milk was ob- 
tained and the children churned. 
Every child had a part in the process. 
They enjoyed the fresh butter on 
crackers with a cup of buttermilk, 
too. 

Good films on milk and dairy farms 
were supplied by the National Dairy 
Council. After the first showing, a 
film was discussed and then shown 
again. Then the children were taken 
to a milk company to see for them- 
selves what the films had told them. 
They saw the latest machinery for 
pasteurizing and cooling the milk, 
and saw it packaged in paper cartons. 
Then they sampled the product— 





Fresh butter is good when you make it yourself. 
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chocolate milk, courtesy of the milk 
company. 

The study wasn’t all just looking. 
Letters were written the milk com- 
pany to say thank you for the trip, 
and to the Dairy Council to thank 
the Council for the films and other 


materials. Each child made a book 
of stories including each day’s ex- 
periences which he wrote and illus- 
trated. Older children made scrap 
books about milk products. 

Besides the materials provided by 
the Dairy Council, the librarian sup- 
plied stories, poems, and recordings. 
Each child participated in the story 
hour, which consisted of original 
stories and riddles relating to the 
study. “The Dairy Maid,” “The 
Farmer in the Dell,” and “Moo Moo” 
were the favorite songs for their 
music period. 

Arithmetic lessons consisted of 
practical problems dealing with 
prices and costs of foods, particularly 
milk products. Use of the liquid 
measure table was made meaningful 
when the children talked of milk in 
bottles or cartons. Measuring the 
barn, house, and fields involved the 
use of the inch, foot, and yard. 

The activity concluded with a pro- 
gram planned by the children in 
which all of them participated. 
Poems, songs, and folk games were 
used, and a story was dramatized. 
Since so few of the children knew 
how to prepare whipped cream, or 
had ever eaten it, program refresh- 
ments were fruit jello with whipped 
cream, prepared by the children. 

The children enjoyed it, from the 
seven-year-olds to the fourteen-year- 
olds. They said, “we've had a good 
time today,” and “I wonder when we 
will make cottage cheese again.” 


And last of all, “Goodbye, Susy.” 


MATHEMATICS MEETING 


The twenty-ninth annual meeting 
of the National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics will be held in Pitts- 
burgh on March 28-31, 1951, at the 
Hotel William Penn. The program 
is arranged to serve all teachers 
of mathematics from elementary 
through college, to help them to im- 
prove their teaching. 

For further information, write to 
H. W. Charlesworth, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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HE age old problem of grading 

pupils arises periodically. We 
ask ourselves, “Does this C actually 
represent Tom’s work?” Perhaps we 
think it over for several days, view- 
ing it from all angles, changing the 
mark eventually, or leaving it as it 
was. 

Maybe Tom has put forth every 
effort to do his work, while Johnny 
has slipped by with hardly any effort 
at all, but he, too, has averaged a C. 
To which C do we attach the most 
value? To Tom’s, of course! But is 
there actually any very definite way 
of distinguishing between the two 
C’s? 

If He Fails 

However, there come few com- 
plaints from parents whose children 
pass their work. Passing marks are 
seldom compared. But let Fred 
make an F, and Bill make a D. 
What are the results? There is an 
immediate comparison of test grades, 
daily grades, written work, and all 
the rest, by pupils, or parents, or 
both. ; 

Let us assume that Fred is cap- 
able, but he refuses to apply himself 
because of his many extra-curricular 
activities or other outside interests. 
And let us consider that his F is a 
fairly high one—he came very close 
to passing. 

Bill didn’t rate as high as Fred did 
on his tests, although he put forth all 
his efforts to do well. We as teachers 
are often inclined to be lenient with 
pupils like Bill, to take into consider- 
ation some of their assets, and to 
encourage them by passing them on. 
We strive to keep them in the age 
group in which they fit best socially. 


What About Standards? 


But when we pass our Bills, we 
bring up the question of the school’s 
rating—its standard. A former teach- 
er once said, “The standard doesn’t 
worry me. I let somebody else worry 
about that, while I think of my job.” 
But if a teacher is conscientious and 
also interested in his job, it is my be- 
lief that he should think about the 
school’s rating. 

Surely we want our high school 
graduates to be able to have their 
credits accepted in other institutions 
of learning, or by employers to which 
they may go. Good school adminis- 
trators are interested in the rating of 
their schools, and in the hiring of 
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THE “STANDARD” PROBLEM 


MRS. CARL HICKS 
Lake City High School 


What difference do grades make, anyway? It is a per- 


sonal matter. But is it? 


Consider what happens to the 


rating of your school because of the tiny difference in 


passing and failing marks. 


teachers who try to hold the schools 
to an acceptable standard as set by 
universities, colleges, and reliable 
business men. 

Why shouldn’t our public elemen- 
tary and high schools be of the best 
quality? They are the only insti- 
tutions of learning many thousands 
of youngsters ever attend. It has 
often been said that a high school 
education today doesn’t begin to 
equal some of the fundamentals our 
grand-parents learned in only six or 
seven grades in their day, and dur- 





ing many of those school months 
there was no school after bad weath- 
er set in. What is wrong with our 
schools? Is this criticism justified? 
Have we become so streamlined that 
we are forgetting to emphasize im- 
portant fundamentals? 


Do Parents Understand? 


Are we failing because some 
teachers are afraid to try homo- 
geneous grouping because of their 
belief in certain democratic prin- 
ciples? Do many teachers not fear 
what parents will say when they 
segregate pupils into homogeneous 
groups? Is there any sure way of 
keeping parents of slow pupils from 
the realization that their children 


are being placed in retarded groups 
for special attention, or can’t we ex- 
plain the situation to the parents 
honestly? Do such children some- 
times develop inferiority complexes 
from the grouping? 

Isn’t it true, too, that some class- 
room teachers have such a tremen- 
dous class load that it is impossible 
to give each pupil individual at- 
tention? And aren't we still short of 
money to supply sufficient staffs, 
equipment and space for the special 
attention that should be given our 
pupils? 

Finally, are there not teachers who 
fear what parents may say about 
the grades they give the children? 
Can it be that politics helps to mar 
our school standards? Are there not 
teachers in democratic America who 
fear their local politicians, who 
would adhere to political demands 
in order to hold their jobs rather than 
striving to maintain a standard for 
their schools? 


Are There Solutions? 


These are not new problems. They 
are all familiar to most teachers, and 
they have been for years. Are there 
logical solutions to the problems? To 
some of them there is an answer; to 
others there seems to be no solution. 
Yet they must be faced periodically, 
and some attempt must be made to 
solve them. 


It is our duty as classroom teach- 
ers to get behind the problems and 
try to conquer some of the most 
outstanding obstacles that keep our 
schools from doing what they might 
and are expected to do for the pub- 
lic. It is a job of public relations 
and of professional relations. But 
until we find some solution to the 
ever-present problems of grades and 
standards our schools will not be as 
effective as they should be. 
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Questions and Answers 


ABUUT RETIREMENT 


DREW GAYLOR 


1. Q. How much are members of 
the Tennessee Teachers Re- 
tirement System required to 
contribute? 

A. Members contribute five per 
cent of compensation not in excess of 
$3600 per year. This amount is de- 
ducted by the employer and reported 
to the Retirement System. Each 
member’s contributions are credited 
to his individual Annuity Savings 
Fund. For the year ending June 30, 


1950, the members contributed 
$2,276,471.20 to the Retirement 
Fund. 


2. Q. How much does the State 
contribute to the Retirement 
Fund? 

A. The State is required by law to 
contribute enough to: (1) Match the 
members’ contributions up to sixtv 
years of age; (2) Make an annual 
contribution to be applied on the 
accrued liability on account of serv- 
ice rendered by the members prior 


to the establishment of the Teachers’ 

Retirement System; (3) Provide the 

expense fund for the operation of the 

System. For each year of the present 

biennium ending June 30, 1951, the 

State appropriated $1,975,000 for the 

basic Teachers’ Retirement Fund and 

$375,000 for the Minimum Benefit 

Fund. 

3. Q. Is the present appropria- 
tion sufficient to meet the 
actuarial needs of the System 
and maintain it on a full re- 
serve basis? 

A. No. The amount required 


from the State has greatly increased 
due to the following reasons: 

(1) Increase in number of mem- 
bers; 

(2) Increase in members’ com- 


pensation, resulting in increased 
member contributions to be match- 
ed; 


(3) Increased cost to the System 
as a result of the amendments of 


1949; 





HE Harriman Teachers Asso- 

ciation sponsors a weekly pro- 
gram on radio station WHBT and, 
through this medium, presents evid- 
ences of the work Harriman children 
are doing in the schools. 


As one example, last February 
Miss Luella Lakin’s third grade ap- 
peared with their teacher and their 
music supervisor, Mrs. Thelma Mc- 
Cluen. Miss Lakin introduced the 
program with an explanation of the 
role of the classroom teacher. “We 
strive to encourage originality in 
thinking and to guide our boys and 
girls in giving expression to their 
ideas in both written and oral form,” 
she said. “Naturally, we do not ex- 
pect every child to achieve the same 
level of perfection. We encourage 
individuality and originality rather 
than uniform mastery of a_ fixed 
amount of subject matter.” 


Children in Miss Lakin’s class are 
encouraged to stand before the group 
and tell stories they have read or 
heard or made up themselves. Last 
spring they talked at length 


about animals, eventually narrowing 
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their subject to bears, and the chil- 
dren cooperatively wrote the story 
of “The Little Black Bear” which 
they told during their radio program. 

Gist of the story is that the little 
bear wandered too far from his 
mother while he was looking for 
honey. Some friendly honey bees 
found some nice lightening bugs who 
lit his way back home, where his 
mother surprised him with a break- 
fast of honey. 

In the course of writing the story, 
Miss Lakin explained, the children 
took time out to learn to spell new 
words, to decide where to use capital 
letters, and where and how to 
punctuate. 

Just as the story was finished, Mrs. 
McCluen happened in and wondered 
if the children would like to sing 
about the little black bear. Of course, 
they would but “we don’t know a 
song about him!” 

The group had written a song be- 
fore, so they wrote another one. 
First came the words, which had to 
be rearranged and worked together 





(4) A deficiency in the amount 
previously appropriated. 


4. Q. What is the amount needed 
from the State for the next 
biennium beginning July 1, 
1951? 

A. The Actuary has estimated that 
amount required from the State for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1951, is $5,893,515, and for the year 
beginning July 1, 1952, is $6,057,270. 
The Board of Trustees has made a 
request for an appropriation for these 
amounts for the next two years. 


5. Q. Are all teachers in the pub- 


lic schools of the State mem.. 


bers of the Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System? 

A. Yes, except those who filed a 
non-election of membership on or 
before June 30, 1946, and have not 
since applied for membership, and 
those who are eligible for member- 
ship in the Local Retirement Systems. 
6. Q. Are teachers entering serv- 

ice in the public schools after 
July 1, 1945, required to he 
members of the Teachers Re- 
tirement System as a condition 
of employment? 


A. Yes. 


The Little Black Bear 


until they sang themselves “like the 
Mother Goose rhymes do.” After the 
first verse was finished, they sang the 
words and wrote what they heard on 
the staff so they would remember the 
tune. Then the last three verses 
were easy. 

The whole group sang the song 
they had written themselves, and 
then Mrs. McCluen summarized the 
activity they had completed. “We 
began by thinking together to create 
a new story which we expressed in 
both spoken and written language. 
We read our story aloud and silently, 
spelled new words, made a song, 
sang it and wrote it in correct form. 
We learned how song writers count 
the ‘beats,’ and that they must use 
notes—some that ‘walk,’ some that 
‘run, ‘pause’ or ‘stand’ for a while. 
Now we give our experience to all 
who are listening over our radio sta- 
tion. We believe that the important 
result of all creative learning is not 
so much the perfection of the prod- 
uct as what happens to the children 
participating.” 
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QUIZ KIDS CONTEST 


The sixth annual Quiz Kids “Best 
Teacher” Contest will open January 
7 and, this year, will select the two 
teachers who are doing the best job. 
The contest will run through Feb- 
ruary 11. 


The Best Teacher of 1951 will re- 
ceive a cash prize of $2,000, an ap- 
pearance on the Quiz Kids program, 
and a week’s entertainment in Chi- 
cago with all expenses paid. The 
Most Promising Teacher of 1951, a 
younger person, will be awarded 
$2,000 to be used for graduate study. 


All elementary and high school 
students are invited to write letters 
on the subject “The Teacher Who 
Has Helped Me Most.” The letters 
will be judged by a group of eminent 
educators, who will evaluate the 
qualifications of the teachers nomi- 
nated, and conduct personal investi- 
gations among the finalists to 
determine the winning teachers. 


The two students writing the win- 
ning letters will each be awarded a 
$1,000 Security bond. Rules of the 
contest follow: 


1. Any student now in elementary 
or high school may nominate any 
teacher he or she now has, or has 
ever had, providing that teacher is 
still teaching. 


2. His letter on the subject, “The 
Teacher Who Has Helped Me Most,” 
may be of any length, and must con- 
tain his name, age, grade, school, and 
home address, as well as the name 
and school of the teacher nominated. 


3. Letters will be judged on the 
student’s ability to tell honestly and 
clearly how some particular teacher 
has helped him, and the importance 
of that help. What he says is more 
important than how he says it. All 
students have an equal chance re- 
gardless of grade in school. 


4. Letters must be written without 
assistance of teachers or parents. 


5. Entries should be addressed to 
Quiz Kids “Best Teacher Contest,” 
P.O. Box Y, Chicago 77, Illinois. 


6. The contest opens Sunday, Jan- 
uary 7, and closes at midnight, Feb- 
tuary 11, 1951. All entries must be 
postmarked before that hour. 
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Let’s Go To San Francisco 


MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS NOW! 


N response to many requests and 

suggestions, the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association has arranged for a 
conducted tour to San Francisco for 
the NEA convention. A_ tentative 
itinerary is given below, but some 
supplementary information may be 
in order. 


The entire tour will be by air-con- 
ditioned motor coach with reclining 
seats, each coach seating 37 persons. 
There will be no overnight driving, 
and ample stops for sightseeing have 
been provided. Included in the tour 
price are hotel accomodations from 
June 23 (departure date) to July 1 
(arrival in San Francisco) and from 
July 7 (leave San Francisco) to July 
18 (arrive in Nashville). Also in- 
cluded are meals during a two-day 
stop in Yellowstone National Park, 
handling of all baggage, sightseeing 
throughout the tour, and the services 
of a tour escort. 


Hotel reservations in San Fran- 
cisco are not included in the tour. 
As in the past, reservations should 
be made through the NEA Housing 
Bureau. Further information on this 
phase of the tour will be available 
later. 

Cost of the tour is $195.00 per 
person. When you return the coupon 
on this page, reserving space on the 
tour, please enclose $25.00 deposit, 
which deposit will be refunded to 
you if you are unable to make the 
trip. 


Tentative Itinerary 
12 states—6250 miles 


Nashville to San Francisco to 
Nashville 


June 23 Nashville to St. Louis 

June 24 St. Louis to Topeka, Kansas 

June 25 Topeka to Colby, Kansas 

June 26 Colby to Colorado Springs 

June 27 Colorado Springs to Rawl- 
ins, Wyomin 

June 28 Rawlins to Salt Lake City, 
Utah (Sightseeing ) 

June 29 Salt Lake City to Elko, 
Nevada 

June 30 Elko to Reno, Nevada 

July 1 Reno to San Francisco 

July 1-July 6—Convention 

July 7 San Francisco to Eureka, 
California 

July 8 Eureka to Newport, Oregon 

July 9 Newport to The Dalles 
(Sightseeing, Bonneville Dam and 
Portland ) 

July 10 The Dalles to Spokane, 
Washington 

July 11 Spokane to Helena, Montana 

July 12 Helena to Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park 

July 13 Yellowstone National Park 

July 14 Yellowstone to Casper, Wy- 
oming 

July 15 Casper to North Platte, 
North Dakota 

July 16 North Platte to St. Joseph, 
Missouri 

July 17 St. Joseph to St. Louis 

July 18 St. Louis to Nashville 





Tour Reservation Form 
Tennessee Education Association 
321 Seventh Avenue, North 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Name 


Please reserve space for me on the San Francisco tour, June 23-July 18. 
I am enclosing a deposit of $25.00 which will be refunded in the event 
I am unable to make the trip. Details will be sent to me later. 








School Address .. 





Home Address 





Tennessee 





Bente Sama ew eo 
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EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 
in Employment for the Physically Handicapped 


f pen. we are confronted by 
forces which have no regard for 
human life. We, as individuals, have 
no power over these forces. They 
may strike anywhere and at any 
time, and they may strike anyone of 
us. If we are to successfully meet 
the challenge of these forces we must 
see to it that in our society no in- 
dividual shall ever be denied the 
opportunity to make his greatest pos- 
sttte contribution to our civilization. 
We must particularly see to it that 
those who have been passed up for 
consideration in employment because 
of some physical handicap no longer 
have to be denied the chance of get- 
ting just as good and dignified a job 
as anyone who is not physically 
handicapped. Our world, our civili- 
zation, and our way of life need es- 
pecially now the best that every 
citizen can give whether he is classi- 
fied as “handicapped” or “non-handi- 
capped.” 

President Truman said 
speech of August 9, 1950: 

“Human life is something that 
comes to us from beyond this world 
and the purpose of our society is to 
cherish it and to enable the indi- 
vidual to attain the highest achieve- 
ment of which he is capable.” 

This statement applies to every 
human being; therefore, every human 
being should be given the oppor- 
tunity to attain the highest achieve- 
ment he can. 

Employers can help the physically 
handicapped reach that achievement 
by employing them for the same 
reason that they employ able-bodied 
personnel—for their ability to pro- 
duce on the job. Any employer 
should be interested in quality pro- 
duction on an efficient basis, but the 
final yard-stick for measuring the 
efficiency of any worker is RE- 
SULTS! 

Employment of the physically 
handicapped lightens the load on 
the taxpayer, on industry, and on the 
community. We, as taxpayers or 
future taxpayers, will not have to pay 
extra taxes to support the physically 
handicapped if they are given the 


in his 
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REBECCA EVANS 
J. B. Young High School, Bemis 


A vital national resource is used to the best advantage 
when the physically handicapped are employed in jobs 
that they are capable of doing, says the first prize winner 
in the statewide essay contest sponsored by the Governor’s 
Committee for National Employ the Physically Handi- 


capped Week. 


Second and third place winning essays 


will appear in the February issue of THE TEACHER. 


chance by employers to earn their 
own living. Our morale is heightened 
because of the employment of the 
physically handicapped. We see a 
vital national resource being used 
to the best advantage when the 
physically handicapped are em- 
ployed in jobs that they are capable 
of doing. There is one thing that 
all employers should keep in mind. 
“It's ability — not disability—that 
counts!” 

“It’s Good Business to Hire the 
Handicapped.” This slogan was ac- 
tually demonstrated for the first time 
during World War II when 877,000 
handicapped workers were recruited 
and placed in industries to take the 
place of those that were called to 
duty in the armed forces. These 
handicapped people were trained or 
especially placed so that their dis- 
ability would not affect their job 
performance. They were not affected 
by the draft; therefore their ability 
and dependability made them excel- 
lent employees. 

It is good business to hire the 
physically handicapped because sur- 
veys conducted by the Department of 
Labor and the Veteran’s Administra- 
tion, the Civil Service Commission, 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, and the Accident 
Prevention Department of the As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety 
Companies have produced over- 
whelming evidence that when prop- 
erly placed, the handicapped work- 
ers performance is as good as or 
better than that of the unimpaired 
worker. A two year study made in 


109 establishments by the Depart- 
ment of Labor covering the actual 
work records of 11,000 physically 
impaired workers doing the same 
tasks assigned 18,000 able-bodied 
workers proved that the handicapped 
produced results that compare fav- 
orably with the results of the able- 
bodied—in many cases better. 

The job performance records of 
handicapped workers have been out- 
standing in many factors. First of 
all, they are very efficient. They 
are also stable and reliable. Volun- 
tary quit records show no significant 
difference between impaired and 
able-bodied workers. The physically 
impaired and able-bodied workers 
proved to have virtually the same 
attendance records. Another factor 
in which the physically handicapped 
are outstanding is carefulness. The 
record for disabling injuries—those 
resulting in death, permanent im- 
pairments, or the absence from work 
for at least one day—was better for 
the physically handicapped than for 
the other workers. 

Many employers are still uncon- 
vinced or are totally unaware that 
by adhering to high physical stand- 
ards for all new employees, regard- 
less of all the requirements of the job, 
they are limiting their own choice 
and are depriving themselves of skill- 
full, reliable, productive workers who 
would otherwise be available to 
them. High physical standards that 
have no relation to specific jobs serve 
only to impede the employment of 
useful and capable handicapped 
workers. All employers should re- 
member that the physically handi- 
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capped worker plus the right job 
equals good business. 

The personal battle every handi- 
capped person has had to wage in 
order to adjust or readjust himself 
to think, act, and live normaily, to 
learn to use his normal abilities, and 
to be accepted socially and eco- 
nomically as a normal person has 
given him more strength and courage 
than is possessed by few so called 
normal persons. He is eager to do 
a good job; he is a satisfied worker. 

Most of the handicapped workers 
are thoroughly prepared before they 
undertake any kind of job. The vari- 
ous public and private agencies who 
are interested in the welfare of the 
handicapped realize that their suc- 
cess, security, and happiness lie be- 
yond the portals of employment. 
They realize that the handicapped 
people must be prepared when they 
reach these portals or else they can- 
not enter or remain long if allowed 
toenter. Accordingly these agencies 
are preparing these handicapped 
people to enter employment through 
the services of diagnosis, physical 
restoration, counseling and training. 
In this way they are prepared before 
they reach the portals of employ- 
ment. 

Many outstanding business men 
have expressed their ideas on the 
ability of the handicapped. ‘These 
men are working in order to create 
equal opportunity in employment 


_ for the physically handicapped. 


Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, the 
President of the Eastern Airlines, 
Incorporated says: 

“This fact we should never forget 
—the very same internal factors that 
made the veteran a good soldier can- 
not help but make a better worker. 
The real measure of a man is in his 
thinking and in his doing—not in his 
physical make-up.” 

Colonel E. W. Palmer, President 
of the Kingsport Press, Kingsport, 
Tennessee, says: 

“We are our brother's keeper— 
whether he be one who became 
handicapped fighting for the preser- 
vation of our freedom and oppor- 
tunity, or is found in that category of 
humanity because of congenital or 
accidental causes. Let’s employ the 
physically handicapped because it is 
good business to do so.” 

We must remember that it is the 
American way to create fair play and 
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equal opportunity for the physically 
handicapped. It is the natural right 
of the American people to have equal 
chances to attain success. Equal op- 
portunity in employment for the 
physically handicapped is for the 
good of the employer, the com- 
munity, and the nation. We are all 





Americans and have inherited equal 
opportunities. We must not deny 
the handicapped the rights of an 
American citizen; it is the duty of 
every American citizen to strive and 
work for equal opportunity in em- 
ployment for the physically handi- 
capped. 








New Horizons in Teaching ; 


Suggestions we hope you will find 
helpful and interesting 


Help Them Enjoy 































School boys and girls will have many ¥ 
occasions in their lives, which require 
letter writing. And here’s new, sim- 
ple instructional material that makes 
letter writing fun. 


This material is from the non-profit 
organization, Young Friends Around The 
World. They have originated a new kind 
of inexpensive greeting card service for 
ages eight to seventeen. 


You send in your name, address, age and 
tell where you want a correspondent— 
anywhere in U.S. or a foreign land, 
Greeting card will be sent. Too, name and 
address of new chum. Card, in 3-color, 
has place for your letter, your photo- 
graph, etc. 


It’s exciting getting an answer. And an 
answer is guaranteed. 


If further interested—write directly to YOUNG 
FRIENDS AROUND THE WORLD, non-profit organe 
ization, 550 Fifth Ave., New York 19, Print 
own name and address, age and where you want 
your pen friend to live. SINGLE GREETING CARD 
(with new friend’s name and address) —15¢. If 
ordered all at one time, IN QUANTITIES OF 20, 
only 10¢ each, 







«The garden fresh flavor and smooth 
Y chewing of WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT 
wa GUM brings welcome relaxation. 

Chewing helps relieve tense nerves. Just try it. 
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ATTITUDES 
(Continued from page 7) 


“E” may be taken as standing for 
Example. How often have we heard 
the saying, “Your actions speak so 
loudly, I hear not what you say.” It 
is not always easy to set a good ex- 
ample. Shakespeare has said, “I can 
easier teach twenty what were good 
to be done, than be one of twenty to 
follow mine own teaching.” How- 
ever, I know of no person, not even 





NEW brushless paint 
mixes right on 


wet paper 





























GENIE 
He NOIPAINT 


You simply sprinkle Genie Handi- 
paint on wet Handipaint paper, 
spread and blend the powder with 
a wet hand. No mixing before- 
hand—no surplus afterwards. 
When your painting is finished, it 
lies flat and smooth, dries without 
ironing. Genie Handipaint never 
freezes, never spoils. It is econom- 
ical, harmless to skin or clothing, 
easy to use. The cardboard can- 
ister opens and closes with a simple 
turn of the metal shaker top. 4 or 
8 oz. sizes in red, yellow, blue, 
green, brown or black. To learn 
more about this sensational new 
medium, send for Genie Handi- 
paint Folder to Dept. ST, 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Tennessee is 


Lewis R. Burruss 
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the minister’s wife, so much under 
the scrutiny of the community as the 
home economics teacher in dress, 
personal conduct or work habits. 


Professional Growth 

Then we come to “S.” There are 
two of them and we shall need them. 
First, I suggest the attitude of the 
Student. The time has passed when 
we can take a job and depend upon 
our stock of knowledge acquired 
years before to carry us along toward 
continued success. There comes a 
time when we get stale on the job. 
If we allow that condition to continue 
long, we lose our effectiveness and 
are pushed out by some one with a 
fresh viewpoint. We must grow pro- 
fessionally. We can’t stay where we 
are. The rut becomes so deep we 
cannot see daylight. Why grow pro- 
fessionallyP To keep our jobs, 
primarily? I hope not. To get ahead? 
I hope not. The person who centers 
his attention on getting ahead, soon 
stops. The person who really gets 
ahead is one who proves his worth 
constantly by his usefulness, who 
increases his capacity to serve 
through his constant acquisition of 
new knowledge and skill. 

The other “S,” I would designate 
as an attitude of sensitivity which 
impels us to seek to understand those 
with whom we work-—sensitive to 
their needs, sensitive to their capa- 
bilities but not stopping there, going 
on to help them solve their problems 
and meet their needs, stimulating and 
inspiring them to attain their max- 
imum potentialities. Sensitivity is 
something we do not develop from a 
book on methods of teaching. It 
comes from experience, living, from 
developing an understanding heart 
and mind. 

Then we have “I,” which should 
stand for “Interest” with an “s” 
added. An attitude of cultivation of 
broad interests. A typical idea of 
the school teacher is that of a nar- 
row minded, dull, uninteresting per- 
son. To bring a fresh mind and 
viewpoint to the job, we must have 
other interests that take us com- 
pletely out of our problems once in 
a while. I would not presume to 
suggest to you what interests you 
should develop but certainly enough 
to be a good coniversationalist, to be 
able to talk about other things than 
shop. Do the things you like best of 
all to do and do them with a right 


good will. Have a hobby outside your 
work and ride it hard. Emerson has 
said, “We are always- getting ready 
to live, but never living.” The person 
who lives richly and fully brings new 
and fresh ideas to the job. 

Here we have “O” again and let us 
consider “Optimism.” One of our 
famous Virginia writers, James 
Branch Cabell, says, “The optimist 
proclaims that we live in the best of 
all possible worlds, and the pessimist 
fears this is true.” We are living in 
troublesome times and we fight con- 
tinually a feeling of insecurity but as 
Franklin Roosevelt once said, “The 
only thing we have to fear is fear 
itself.” Through our own faith in 
God and His power to lead us 
through these times, we shall come 
through. The teacher must see this 
and help others to see it and to under- 
stand each person’s individual re- 
sponsibility for contributing to a 
better world. 

Last we have “N”—an appropriate 
symbol I would say for the conclu- 
sion of a long talk. I went through 
all the “n’s” in the dictionary and the 
most fitting one seemed to be the 
French words, “Noblesse Oblige,” the 
definition being, “Rank which re- 
quires honorable conduct.” No bet- 
ter means of establishing the calling 
of teaching as a profession can be 
found than conduct befitting the 
noble rank of teacher, friend and 
confidant of those who come to learn. 
By the character we display, the 


spiritual values we hold, and the 


methods we employ, shall we attain 
recognition of our profession as fine 
and great as it truly is. 








“ART TEACHERS MEET 


On March 28-31, at the Statler 
Hotel in New York, will be held the 
first meeting of the National Art 
Education Association. The national 
organization was formed in 1947 
through a merger of regional art 
associations, Eastern Arts, Pacific 
Arts, Southeastern Arts and Western 
Arts. 

The first professional yearbook will 
be presented at the opening of the 
convention. Other features will be 
prominent artists and designers, com- 
bined arts presentations, and pre- 
convention workshops _ especially 
planned for art teachers with special 
professional problems. 
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COMMERCIAL CONTEST 


Pi Rho Zeta, international business 
fraternity, is sponsoring a National 
Commercial Contest in Memphis, 
May 5, 1951. Competition in type- 
writing, shorthand and bookkeeping 
is scheduled. Commercial students 
in high school, business schools, col- 
leges, stenographers and typists are 
invited to participate. Applications 
and full details may be secured from 
the National Contest Chairman, 1168 
Poplar Avenue, Memphis 5. 

Timed typewriting tests will in- 
clude 60-minute professional, 30-min- 
ute amateur, 20-minute non-school 
novice, 15-minute first year high 
school, 15-minute second year high 
school, 15-minute commercial college 
or university. Shorthand speed 
competitions will be sponsored 
locally by the Memphis Chapter of 
National Secretaries Association. 
Five-minute dictation from standard 
letter material will be transcribed. 

Bookkeeping examinations will be 
conducted by Psi Gamma, local chap- 
ter of Pi Rho Zeta in two sections, 
first year high school and second year 
high school. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
CONFERENCE 


Theme of the Fourth University of 
Kentucky Foreign Language Con- 
ference, to be held in Lexington on 
April 26-28, is “Languages Are the 
Pedigrees of Nations.” Lecturers 
include Dr. Urban T. Holmes, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; Dr. Hel- 
mut Rehder, University of Illinois; 
and Dr. David M. Robinson, Uni- 
versity of Mississippi. 

Programs and details may be had 
from the director, Dr. Jonah W. D. 
Skiles, Department of Ancient Lan- 
guages, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington. 


FRIENDSHIP LEAGUE 


The International Friendship 
League, Incorporated, is a non-profit 
educational organization which acts 
as a clearing house for student cor- 


respondence between the United 
States and eighty-seven countries 
around the world. Just now, since 
the United States holds such an im- 
portant position in world affairs, the 
League is overloaded with mail from 
children who are eager to learn more 
about this country. 

More than 150,000 letters are on 
hand from children, all sponsored by 
their teachers, who want to start a 
friendly correspondence with chil- 
dren of their own ages and interests 
in the United States. They all know 
enough English to carry on an in- 
teresting exchange of ideas. 

Teachers who want their pupils to 
get the pleasure as well as the edu- 
cational benefit inherent in the ex- 
change of letters should contact the 
International Friendship League, 
Inc., 40 Mount Vernon Street, Boston 
8, Massachusetts, for details and ar- 
rangements. 


PRINCIPALS WILL STUDY 


Iva Sims, president of the Middle 
Tennessee Elementary School Prin- 
cipal’s Association, has announced 
plans for the Leadership Work-Con- 
ferences to be held in January. The 
schedule follows: 


January 18; 4:30-9:00 p.m.—TPI, 
Cookeville, Dr. T. J. Farr, 
Faculty Adviser 


January 19, 4:30-9:00 p.m.—Austin 
Peay, Clarksville, Miss Willie 
Stevens, Faculty Adviser 


January 20, 9:30 a.m.-2:00 p.m.— 
MTSC, Murfreesboro, Dr. Joe 
F. Wilk, Faculty Adviser 


Dr. B. L. Story of the University of 
Tennessee will be guest consultant 
for these meetings which are being 
held for the purpose of stimulating 
action and developing plans of at- 
tack at the local school level or at 
the county or city level. Leadership 
in one’s own school and in organized 
group action is one of the desired 
outcomes. Elementary principals 
throughout this area are urged to 
attend the conference nearest them. 








Outstanding religious film of all time .. . 


NOW for RENT—School rates $25.00 (enrollment is 
CHRIST under 250—$20) Send for catalog over 6000 reels FIRE 
Manufactur, ‘om uroseal Plastic—absolutely 
THE factured from Duroseal —Plas{}c—ab PROOF 


available 
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KING National School Supply Co., Inc. Raleigh, N. C. DRAPES 


low prices. 
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TEACHERS 
went te School 


One of them had 
“TWO UMBRELLAS!”’ 
bat one had none 


No teacher intends to be unprotected 
against “rainy days.” But when every- 
thing is “‘sunshine”’ it is so easy to forget 
or put off the thing we know we ought to 
do. You may have thought many times 
that you should “get under the T.C.U. 
Umbrella”—you should have the 10- 
way protection it offers you at a cost of 
less than a nickel a day. Then when 
rainy days come your way and you are 
disabled by sickness, accident or quaran- 
tine, you will be sure to get your friendly 
check from T.C.U. as fast as Air Mail 
can bring it to you. 

What a glorious feeling it is to realize 
that your own foresight has provided 
cash in time of need. It is so much better 
to receive a check instead of only “‘bills”’ 
and “more bills.” 


Don’t wait until bad luck comes your 
way! Do as so many other teachers 
in every state have done—“Get under 
the T.C.U. Umbrella.” Send the 
coupon today. Get all the facts without 
obligation. 





TEACHERS 
ex CASUALTY 
UNDERWRITERS 


2254 T.C.U. Building 
Lincoin 8, 


FOTN DED 


1899 


= =m = =FREE INFORMATION COUPON= = === 
To the T.C.U., 2254 T.C.U. Bldg. 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 
10-Way Protection. Send me full details 
without obligation. 


Name. 





Address. 
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Chairs \ CATALOG 
DIRECT PRICES TO SCHOOLS, etc. reli seas 
26 CHURCH ST. 








WORD MASTERY SPELLERS— 
Grades |-8 
In| its first year of publication, WORD 
MASTERY Spellers have been adopted in 
3,500 School Systems and State Adopted 
in Texas and California. Write for infor- 
mation: 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. 
Affiliated With 
AMERICAN EDUCATION PRESS 
400 S. Front St., Columbus, O. 
Representative 
B. R. Means 


2707 Hawthorn 
Nashville, Tenn. 











Mmeucan folding Chates 


NEW IMPROVED DESIGN 







DURABLE—strong steel frame 
SAFE—can’t tip, pinch, snag 
COMFORTABLE — extra-wide 
and extra-deep seats, backs 
FOLD QUICKLY, quietly, snugly 
THREE SEAT STYLES—formed 
steel ; formed plywood; 
imitation-leather upholstered 
Write Dept. 158 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
World's Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 





Send for Catalogue 


HARLOW 


en e 2On a - Menon, | 
* CHATTANOOGA 


PUBLISHING 
OKLAHOMA CITY 


TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 
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With the A. CE 


WILLA SELVEY 
The ACEI Branch Exchange sug- 


gests three excellent mid-year re- 
minders for us to consider in the 
new year. They are: 

1. Are you trying more democratic 
ways of planning your ACE meet- 
ings? 

2. Are you using more CHILDHOOD 
EpucaTion? Does it offer something 
for your meetings? 

3. Are you using the Plan of Ac- 
tion as the basis for your work? How 
is your branch measuring up to this 
challenge? Do share your plans with 
us! 

Several branches have indicated 
a need for publicizing and reviewing 
articles appearing in the Cu1LDHOOD 
EpucaTIon at branch meetings, par- 
ent study groups, local newspapers, 
radio and through THe TENNESSEE 
TEACHER. Have any of you done 
this? If so, what were the results? 

Mary Sneed Jones, State Publica- 
tions Chairman, reminds us that the 
CHILDHOOD) ~EDUCATION magazine 
brings us each month articles that 
describe children’s experiences, ana- 
lyze human relationships, and in- 
terpet programs, problems and pro- 
cedures of interest and value to all 
teachers of children; editorials that 
present today’s educational scene as 
it affects the growth of children and 
teachers; reviews of bulletins and 
pamphlets, and books for children 
and teachers; abstracts of research 


studies in the field of child develop- 
ment and teacher education; and 
news notes of general interest, in- 
cluding accounts of activities of the 
association. 

The theme for the January issue is 
“Toward Maturity: We Develop Dis- 
cipline for Freedom.” The issue has 
been planned by a committee of St. 
Louis teachers, Alberta Meyer, chair- 
man. 

Children and adults exchange 
ideas on “What Do We Mean by 
Discipline?” and “. . . by Freedom?” 
—discussions edited by Elaine Debus 
and Alberta Meyer. Laura Zirbes 
shows how research is contributing 
to an understanding of discipline for 
freedom. 

Mary and Lawrence K. Frank 
write on “Awards and Punishments.” 
Five authors contribute to a sym- 
posium dealing with helping children 
to become “self-starters.” 

A teacher’s role in setting up cli- 
mates for self discipline is the topic 
of Celia Burns Stendler. 

Paging all publicity chairmen— 
Resolve to fill the new year with 
news, and more news! Mail to Miss 
Willa Selvey, 110 Princeton Avenue, 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 

The East Tennessee ACEI banquet 
under the auspicies of the Carter 
County Chapter was held at the John 
Sevier Hotel Monday, November 20. 
Organizations from Carter, Washing- 
ton, Sullivan Counties and the State 
College were present. 

Mrs. Luther Sharp, president of 
the Carter County Chapter presided 
with approximately sixty-five mem- 






Eleanor Roberson spoke on “The Citizen Child.” 
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bers and guests present. Miss Emma 
Farrell, sponsor of the East Tennes- 
see State College Branch of ACEI, 
gave the invocation. Miss Pauline 
Brumit, East Tennessee regional su- 


pervisor, toastmaster, introduced 
Mrs. Frank Armstrong, State Repre- 
sentative of ACEI; Mrs. Gerald 
Squibb, president Was hington 
County Branch; Mrs. Grace Davis, 
president Sullivan County Branch; 
Mrs. Zella Greene, Mrs. Alleen Kee- 
bler, supervisors Washington 
County; Mrs. Winnie Range, super- 
visor Sullivan County; Mrs. Wallace 
Taylor, supervisor Carter County; 
Mrs. Bryan Woodruff, supervisor 
City of Elizabethton, who presented 
teachers from their respective coun- 
ties and cities. 

Mrs. S. P. Hyder, librarian, Mc- 
Cormick school, Elizabethton, gave 
an interesting and thought provoking 
reading on child training and educa- 
tion entitled, “My Child.” 

Miss Eleanor Roberson, teacher at 
the Training School, East Tennessee 
State College and a recent Exchange 
Teacher to Scotland, gave a challeng- 
ing address entitled “The Citizen 
Child.” She stated that during the 
first half of the twentieth Century 
outstanding progress was made in 
the following areas: The child cen- 
tered school, materials prepared for 
various levels of learning, the use of 
audio-visual aids and an increase in 
professionalism by teachers. 

She urged that special emphasis in 
the last half of the century be given 
to: an appreciation for our heritage, 
the founders of our nation and the 
principles for which they stood; a 
better understanding of our history 
and geography; an awareness of our 
surroundings, a sensitiveness to 
beauty, which contributes to stable 
personalities; training in social graces 
and character traits, such as honesty, 
the use and value of money; respect 
for a job well done, courtesy and con- 
sideration for others; skill in the three 
R’s with the fourth R-Relationship 
being added. 

The Korean situation and the ef- 
forts of the U.N. in establishing 
world relationship were cited as im- 
portant specific instances. 

She concluded with the statement 
that it is the teacher’s responsibility 
to provide children with the oppor- 
tunity and to provoke a desire to 
practice good human relationships. 
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PRIMARY INTERMEDIATE ADVANCED 


These scientifically developed batteries 
of tests have been validated and had 
their norms established from the 
responses of children attending South- 
ern and Southwestern schools. Scoring 
of the new Forms Q, R, S and T can 
be done in one-third the usual time 
due to a new scoring device. Each 
package of 15 or 30 tests contains a 
Manual of Directions and Interpreta- 
tions, a Scoring Key, a Spelling List, 
and a Class Analysis Sheet. 


OTHER STECK TESTS 
Write for free descriptive folder 
of Steck Tests available in all 
teaching fields. 


Forms Q, R, S and T— Primary (grades 
1-3); Intermediate (grades 4-6); Advanced 
(grades 7-9). 

15 tests, $1.75 — 30 tests, $3.00 


THE STECK COMPANY + PUBLISHERS + AUSTIN, TEXAS 








How rtvadatle - DAVID COPPERFIELD 


The latest book in the CLASSICS FOR ENJOYMENT SERIES 





ADAPTED .. . EDITED . . . - SIMPLIFIED 


by Ontetanding ‘Sela peuenage Yuntor. Senior 
High School Pupils 














THIS EDITION of the classics provides your pupils with an opportun- 
ity to understand and enjoy the great classics. Character, style " pe 
and flavor are retained. Obscure, difficult passages and archaic 
diction are removed. You will like CLASSICS FOR ENJOYMENT 


and so will your pupils. 


DAVID COPPERFIELD 
IVANHOE 


LORNA DOONE 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 


OLIVER TWIST MOBY DICK 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES LES MISERABLES 
JANE EYRE SILAS MARNER 


SELECTIONS FROM POE 


Lou Bunce, Grace Benscoter, Joseph Gainsburg, Mabel Holmes, Max 
Hohn, and others have prepared this edition to meet classroom 
needs. Illustrations, tests, biographies, activities. : 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
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TO SUPPLEMENT THE 
STATE-ADOPTED 


HOW 


AND. 


WHY 


RY CheHer Books) 


e 
ACTIVITY BOOKS 


TEACHER’S MANUALS 
eS 


SCIENCE FILMSTRIPS 
w 


OUR LAND AND OUR LIVING 
A CONSERVATION -RESOURCE TEXT 


Represented by Roger Barker 








Publishers of the Prose and Poetry Reading 
and the Enjoying English Language Series 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. ING 
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TEACHERS you can 
BORROW by MAIL 


convenient wey BORROW BY 
MAIL. Thousands of teachers using bod loan_ plan. 
Your school board, friends, or 
No co-signers necessary. Repay in small poke pay- 
ments—no ipal — required during your 
payless vacation months. For full particulars sent you 
in plain envelope, fill in coupon below and mail today. 
NO OBLIGATION 














/MUTUAL LOAN CO., Dept. 20 Sioux City, ate 
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VISIT TO CUBA 
Miss Margaret Winter, teacher at 


| Jackson Junior High School, Jackson, 


represented Tennessee on a visit to 
Cuba in December, as a guest of the 
Cuban Minister of Education. 

The Minister of Education in Cuba 
extended an invitation to representa- 
tive teachers in the United States in 
commemoration of the establishment 
of the public school system in Cuba. 
In 1900 a group of 1,450 Cuban 
teachers attended a special institute 
in education at Harvard University. 
Following their visit, the school sys- 
tem was established. In appreciation 
of this gesture on the part of the 
United States fifty years ago, Cuba 
arranged for the teachers’ visit dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays. 

The United States teachers were 
taken on excursions throughout the 
Island and participated in seminars 


for the discussion of problems related 
to inter-American understanding. 
Special lectures were arranged for 
them at the University of Havana to 
introduce them to the life and culture 
of Cuba. 


NEW REGIONAL 
SUPERVISORS 


Miss Mary Florence Betts and 
David Adkisson have been appointed 
as regional supervisors with the State 
Department’ of Education. Miss 
Betts, formerly supervisor of the 
Stewart County Schools, is Super- 
visor of Elementary Schools in Mid- 
dle Tennessee. Mr. Adkisson, who 
has been principal of Tennessee High 
School, Bristol, is Supervisor of Sec- 
ondary Schools for East Tennessee. 

The two supervisors will maintain 
offices in the State Colleges in the 
two sections of the state. 





Yours for the ashing 


Advertisers in this issue have materials, 

products, or services that can be useful to 

you. For fastest service, write to adver- 

tisers directly, and please mention THE 

TENNESSEE TEACHER. For convenience in 

ordering, use the coupon below. 

48b Named Passenger Trains—a 24-page 
list of railroad passenger trains in the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico 
which are identified by names. Gives 
points of origin and destination for each 
train, railroad or railroads over which it 
operates, and the types of motive power. 
Suitable for social studies and business 
class. Extra copies available for free 
classroom distribution. (Association of 
American Railroads ) 

47b The Music America Loves Best Record 
Catalog—a 240-page catalog of the finest 
music performed by the world’s greatest 
artists on RCA Victor Records. (Radio 
Corporation of America ) 

46b Leaflet, “Setting Up Your Audio- 
Visual Education Program,” describes a 
new, easy-to-use handbook prepared by 
the Audio-Visual Education Department 


of California that may be ordered 
through Society for Visual Education, 
Inc. Tersely written and cleverly illus- 
trated, the handbook is an excellent 
guide for anyone concerned with audio- 
visual education. 

43b King Coal Quiz—a fascinating new 
booklet which gives some surprising in- 
formation on the coal industry and its 
relation to other industries. ( Bituminous 
Coal Institute ) 

8lb See All the World Here in America— 
Greyhound’s newest wall mural. Eight 
feet long. Lithographed in full color. 
Shows 9 outstanding beautiful spots in 
America compared with similar spots in 
other parts of the world. Includes 4 les- 
son topics. One to a teacher. (Grey- 
hound Lines ) 

4b Catalog No. 225—features a complete 
line of folding tables, including cafe- 
teria and kindergarten tables. (The 
Monroe Company ) 

41b Catalog of Physical Education Books 
—is an excellent source of information 
about books available for teaching skills 
in the field of health, physical educa- 
tion, recreation, outdoors, crafts, sports, 
dance, etc. (A. S. Barnes & Company) 


Use Tus Coupon 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 3¢ is enclosed 


for each item checked. 

















48b 47b 46b 43b 3lb 4b 4lb 
Name Address a 
City —State Subject Taught — 
Grade Name of School —— 





Enrollment: Boys Girls 
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From You to Us 


He liked . it! 


My dear Frank: 

I liked your new format cover and 
whatnot in THe TENNESSEE TEACHER for 
September. Before I wrote you I wanted 
to see if you could do it again. You did, 
and better. I am proud of you and your 
staff. The TENNESSEE TEACHER is now one 
of the best and most delightful in appear- 
ance of all the state journals we receive. 
Keep up the good work. 

Water D. Cockinc 
Chairman, Board of 
Editors 
The American School Pub- 
lishing Corp. 
Thank you very much. The School Ex- 
ecutive provides a goal toward which we 
are struggling, though it exceeds our grasp. 


Ambassadors Reply 
Dear Frank: 

Thanks to you and Miss Crawley for the 
excellent article on Bookmen in the cur- 
rent issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. 
It describes perfectly the type of public 
servant all of us are striving to be. Our 
companies want us to render the services 
mentioned in your article. I ‘am sure the 
industry will appreciate this splendid tri- 
bute to their representatives. 

Congratulations to you on the outstand- 
ing appearance and content of your ex- 
cellent magazine. The information in each 
issue is of vital importance to all of us in 
the publishing business. 

If I can assist you in promoting your 
program in any way, please call on me. 

Witt1aM H. HunTER 
Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, Inc. 
Dear Mary Helen: 

Your article, “Ambassadors at Large,” 
looked very good in print. To my certain 
knowledge we have the best outfits for 
our Tennessee Teachers Association, our 
State Department, and even the Bookmens 
Club of any that it is my privilege to 
visit in this country. 

You have the confidence of all that know 
you and we welcome your advice and sug- 
gestions in making the forces for education 
more effective in Tennessee. 

A. RaymMonp Drxon 
The Macmillan Company 


We count the Tennessee Bookmens Club 
among our staunchest allies in the fight 
for better schools for Tennessee. 


Many Thanks 
Dear Mary Helen: 


When I read the last issue of THe TEN- 
NESSEE TEACHER, I was certainly ashamed 
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of myself for having failed to write you 
quite some time ago and tell you what a 
splendid job I think you are doing with 
THe Teacuer. I think it has improved 
greatly, and I appreciate the efforts which 
you are making to give us a better maga- 
zine. 

I especially wish to express my apprecia- 
tion for the article this time on “Ambas- 
sadors of Good Will.” I feel that it was 
a most excellent title, and those people have 
certainly done just what you say in that 
article. 

Mary HAL 
Middle Tennessee State 
College 


You have guaranteed that the efforts will 
continue, Miss Mary. 


Dear Mary Helen: 

I have just seen your December issue 
and appreciate the attractive way in which 
you have set up my article. I am so glad 
that you could use it and I hope that it 
will prove helpful to teachers and librarians 
in Tennessee. I am wondering if you 
would be so kind as to send me four extra 
copies of this issue. 

With kindest regards and very best 
wishes of the holiday season. 

Davi J. HARKNESS 


Extension Librarian, U.T. 


The magazines were mailed. We hope, 
too, that teachers find the article on teach- 
ing materials useful. 


HOW TO VISIT THE UN 


Teachers who wish to make a 
group visit to the United Nations 
Headquarters in New York City after 
January 1 may make arrangements 
for tours by writing Headquarters 
Section, United Nations Headquar- 
ters, New York City, New York. 

Individual tickets may be obtained 
also by writing or telephoning the 
Admissions Office in advance. The 
telephone number after January 1 is 
PLaza 4-1234. 

The United States Mission to the 
United Nations is located at 2 Park 
Avenue, New York City (Murray 
Hill 3-6810). Frederick T. Rope, 
Educational Liaison Officer there, 
may be contacted to arrange briefing 
sessions at the Mission for larger 
groups interested in the role of the 
United States in the United Nations. 
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Don't let your oy library grow stale. Select 
new filmstrips and Slidesets regularly. The 
list below describes some of the latest titles 


now available. 
IB YEe] 2 


The Story of Ab jam Lincoln 





(In color) 
(35 frames) 





‘Honest Abe's'' rise from cabin to White House — 
his struggles and victories —his grief and happi- 
ness—all are vividly shown in colorful illustrations 
(captioned) in this new S.V.E. filmstrip. 

No. A246-6, In color . . . $5.00 


The Story of George Washington 


(In color) 
(28 frames) 








Ad tic visual p on the life of “'The 
Father of Our Country.'’ Beautiful illustrations 
(captioned) show the early years of Washington, 
his private life, army life and asthe first President. 

No. A246-5, In color . . . $5.00 


Shrines dfid Symbols 


of American Democracy 
(S.V.E. Color Slideset) 


10 beautiful color slides — Lincoln Memorial, 
Statue of Liberty, etc. — each shows a subject or 
event closely associated with American History. 

No. VU3H, complete set with manual . . . $5.00 


SAFETY AND FIRST AID 
The Basic First Aid Series 
(16 black and white —3 in color) (Silent or sound) 


A new filmstrip series visualizes a complete first 

aid course suitable for all groups. Produced by 

Crawley Films for Canada’s famed St. John's 
Ambulance Corps. 

No. A217S, Complete set (19 filmstrips) 

silent . . . manual $74.50 

No. A217RS, Complete set (19 filmstrips) 

sound—33 1/3 R.P.M. $149.50 


SPEECH 


These Untrained Tongues 
(In color) (50 frames, average) 


A new series of 3 filmstrips with manual on speech 
defects. A ‘‘must’’ for teachers, clinical workers 
and parents. Produced with Creative Graphics — 
U. of Denver. 

No. Al57S, complete set with manual . . . $19.50 


To order the above material and for 
@ complete listing of titles in The 
World's Largest Library of filmstrips 
and slidesets, see your Audio-Visual 
Dealer or write direct. 
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Tennessee Bookmen's Club 


Rocer Barker, Trenton. The L. W. Singer 
Company, Inc. 

PHELAN B. BrasHer, 414 N. 2lst Street, 
Birmingham, Alabama. Webster Publish- 
ing Company 

A. R. Dixon, P. O. Box 206, Trenton. The 
Macmillan Company. 

J. Lewis Doran, 2119 Capers Avenue, 
Nashville. Row, Peterson and Company. 

Preston Epwarps, Box 247, Starkville, 
Mississippi. The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany 

Tuomas R. Grecory, Brentwood. Allyn 
and Bacon 

W. H. Greenwoop, 304 Cedar Street, 
Cookeville. South-Western Publishing 
Company 

Hucu Hunter, Ashland City. The John C. 
Winston Company 

Witut1am H. Hovnter, Nashville Pike, 
Gallatin. Harcourt, Brace and Company 





M. E. Insy, 1710 Fatherland Street, Nash- | 


ville. Harlow Publishing Company 

Ceci. JAMEs, 211 Broad Street, Greenfield. 
World Book Company 

Don C. Kennon, The Gilmore Apartments, 
Memphis. The Bobbs-Merrill Company 

F. L. Key, Box 321, Lebanon. Wheeler 
Publishing Company 

Frep C. Knicut, 910 E. Lytle Street, 
Murfreesboro. American Book Company 

B. B. Mcmanan, Manchester. Lyons and 
Carnahan 


Browpver R. Means, 2707 Hawthorne, 


Nashville. Charles E. Merrill Company | 


T. A. Passons, Sparta. Iroquois Publishing 
Company, Inc. 

Ben Ray, RFD # 5, Albertsville, Alabama. 
The Steck Publishing Company 

James T. RicHarpson, Jr., Erin. Houghton 
Mifflin Company 

J. H. Rosey, 2140 Capers Avenue, Nash- 
ville. Scott-Foresman and Company 

Eart G. Rovuton, P. O. Box 276, Paris. 
Silver Burdett Company 

BEALER SMOTHERMAN, Murfreesboro. Laid- 
law Brothers 

J. M. Stuart, Dickson. J. B. Lippincott 
Company 

W. T. Srevens, 50 Pryor Street, N.E., 
Atlanta. D. C. Heath and Company 


A. B. Wess, 290 Spring Street, N.W., | 


Atlanta. The Economy Company 


Tuomas M. Woopson, P. O. Box 246, 
Nashville. Ginn arid Company 








Wisdom and Integrity 


The story of how education came to the 
Southern Negro is a fascinating one. It is 
a history of patient, tireless plodding, of 
wise and honest men, of unselfishness and 
generosity. In BuiLpERs or GoopWILL one 
of the pioneer state agents of Negro educa- 
tion tells the story as factually as it can 
be told—but with overtones of his own 
personality. 

Dr. S. L. Smith was superintendent of 
schools in Clarksville when he was asked 
to assume the position of state agent of 
Negro education in Tennessee in 1914, only 
four years after the first state agent had 
been appointed in Virginia. From this 
vantage point, followed and enriched by 
work with the General Education Board 
and the Rosenwald Fund, Dr. Smith saw 
the development of Negro schools over the 
South. His friends came from all walks of 
life, from all religious orders, from both 
white and Negro people. 

One particularly interesting incident Dr. 
Smith relates at length concerns the efforts 
President Roosevelt made to obtain Rosen- 
wald aid for a Negro school at Warm 
Springs. When the school was completed, 
the President dedicated it and his speech 
is printed here for the first time. 

A less honest man might have glossed 
over the unpleasantness which sometimes 
arose. He might have argued that he had 
been completely without prejudice from 
his cradle. Dr. Smith does nothing of 
the sort. But he insists, as would the 
other Bumpers or Goopwi 1, that “no one 
is born with prejudice . . .” and “that edu- 
cated, fairminded peoples of different races 
and religions can work together harmon- 
iously for the ‘wellbeing of mankind.’” 

BurLpErRs OF GoopwiLL, by Dr. S. L. 
Smith, is published by Tennessee Book 
Company at $3.00. 


Recommended Reading 


Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of the NEA 
Journal, has written that ON BeiInc HuMAN 
might well become the “bible” of all who 
work on the Victory Action Program. Such 
high praise is based on the concept de- 
veloped by Ashley Montagu that survival 
and growth depend not on fighting among 
the nations of the world, but on working 
together. 

What we need, says the author of ON 
Bemnc Human, is a change in attitudes 
of mind—and this can be accomplished 
only through education. “We must train 
for humanity,” he writes, “and training 
in reading, writing and arithmetic must 
be given in a manner calculated to serve 





the ends of humanity . . . an intelligence 
that is not humane is the most dangerous 
thing in the world.” 

Order On Betnc Human by Ashley 
Montagu from Henry Schuman, Inc., New 
York 21, at a special school price of $1.56. 


Get Them Early 

A readiness program, designed for late 
kindergarten or early first grade with the 
purpose of developing the meaning of the 
basic number concepts through ten, is 
MEETING NuMBERS. The activities provide 
rich experiences for the non-reading child. 

The book is designed to clarify the 
child’s concepts of numerical quantity by. 
leading him to associate the number sym- 
bol with the pictorial representation of 
concrete expressions of the quantitative 
idea, and later with semiconcrete expres- 
sions. 

Order MEETING NumBErs by Weber and 
Weber from McCormick-Mathers Publish- 
ing Company, Columbus, Ohio. Teachers 
are entitled to a 25 per cent discount from 
the list price of $0.36. 


Democracy for the Young 

Conscientious teachers must have longed 
for some outline for teaching social studies 
in the elementary school. John U. Mich- 
aelis, director of supervised teaching at the 
University of California at Berkeley, has 
written such a book. The author notes 
that, although major emphasis is given to 
the social studies, the fact is recognized 
that “social living is broader than any one 
area of the curriculum and that social 
learning takes place in many of the child's 
experiences both in and out of school.” 

Not for classroom use, but for teachers 
themselves, the book includes the most im- 
portant and newest research in elementary 
social studies, valuable material on group 
dynamics, and reports on recently de- 
veloped courses of study that have proved 
efficient. Dr. Michaelis expresses the hope 
that students in teacher-education pro- 
grams and school workers in service will 
find his book helpful in developing higher 
levels of democratic citizenship as they 
work with children in the elementary 
schools. 

Order Soctat Stupies FoR CHILDREN IN 
A Democracy by John U. Michaelis from 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. 
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EXPECT 
MORE 
CIRCULATIONS 


WHEN YOU BUY 
"BOUND TO STAY BOUND" 
BINDING 


Prebound 
New Books 


Library 
Rebinding 


NEW METHOD BOOK BINDERY, INC 


Jacksonville, Illinois 











You’ll Want to Remember 


Annual Convention, Tennessee Education 

Association, Nashville .............................. March 15-16 
National Association for Secondary Schools 

Principals, New York City ........ . gas hoes Feb. 10-14 
American Association of School Administrators 

(with related sections), Atlantic City ....... Feb. 17-22 
National School Boards Association, 

“pag He a A LAINE Feb. 16-20 
Southeast Region, Elementary School 

Principals, Birmingham ........................... April 19-21 
National Education Association 

San Francisco July 1-7 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 

Detroit ...... Feb. 10-15 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 

Pittsburgh .. March 28-31 
International Council for Exceptional Children 

New York 5 Nara arte roe Sea PER April 17-20 


Sixth National Conference on Citizenship 
pr osiimem, 1. Co... f cis 


May 16-20 





THE FINEST OF BASAL 
ELEMENTARY PROGRAMS 


v 


WHIPPLE-JAMES 
BASAL GEOGRAPHIES 


The most up-to-date and down-to-earth geog- 
taphy program ever presented. 


— The Series: — 
USING OUR LIVING ON OUR 
OUR EARTH EARTH EARTH 


AT HOME ON OUR NEIGHBORS ON 


EARTH: OUR EARTH: 
The United States and : : 
the British Common- Latin America and the 
wealth Mediterranean 


QUR EARTH AND 
MAN: 
Eurasia and the Mod- 
ern World 
Grades 3-8 


v 


THE WORLD 
OF NUMBERS 


Carpenter and Others 


A new series of arithmetics featuring ‘‘arith- 
metic learning that lasts.”’ 


Books 3-8—for Grades 3-8 


v 


THE PUPILS’ OWN 
VOCABULARY SPELLERS 
—REVISED— 


Gates, Rinsland, and Others 


A leading spelling series, newly revised and im- 
proved. Grades 2-8. 


v 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
500 Spring St., N.W. Atlanta 3 


Represented in Tennessee by 
A. R. DIXON 
Trenton 








Qa What do “crocodiles” do in our coal mines? 
The miners keep them as pets Bs 
They help remove the coal [| 
They warn miners of bad air [| 


A “Crocodiles” help remove coal. The modern automatic coal- 
loading machine, which miners sometimes call a “crocodile,” 
really looks like one. Broad “teeth,” revolving toward the 
center of the machine’s “mouth,” pick up the loose coal at 
the rate of six tons per minute. Machines like this make 
the miner’s job much easier and far more productive than 
in the past. 


Qa Here is a scrambled list of bituminous coal’s best customers. 
Put them in proper order, with the biggest user first. 


RAILROADS COKE, GAS & CHEMICALS 
RETAIL DEALERS ELECTRIC POWER UTILITIES 


A In proper order, the list would read as follows: Coke, Gas 
& Chemicals (92,000,000 tons); Retail Dealers (90,000,000 
tons); Electric Power Utilities (81,000,000 tons); Railroads 
(72,000,000 tons). 





The questions 


FREE BOOKLETS 333 222" 


four of many in 
our fascinating new booklet—“King Coal Quiz.” Write 
for your free copy today! 











BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Q Bituminous coal leads all other fuels in the generation of elec- 
tricity. And nearly every year, Electric Power Companies get 
more electricity from one ton of coal than they did the year 
before. The upper bar shows how much electric power one ton 
of coal produced in 1914. On the lower bar, block in how much 
power you think that same ton produces today. 


A On the average, Electric Power Companies now generate over 
three times more power from each ton of coal than they did in 
1914. Recently, engineers have built even better generating plants 
which will produce over five times more power than the 1914 
average. 

Coal in the ground hasn’t changed during this time. But since 
1914, new preparation machinery has greatly improved the 
quality of coal. And during that same time, better coal-burning 
equipment has continually boosted coal’s power output. 


6/2 TONS 1TON 2 TON 


Q If you were a miner, using today’s modern equipment, how | 
much coal do you think you could get out in the average work= | 
ing day? Check the proper pile. 


A Check the biggest pile: The American miner averaged 6% tons 9 
of coal per working day in 1949. By way of comparison, af 
American miner produces as much coal as six British miners. 9 
The chief reason for American leadership is modern machinery. 7 
Today in our underground bituminous mines, about 91% of the | 
coal is mechanically cut, and about 60% is mechanically loaded. 





